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that the Civil Service Commission has taken care of the laboring population. No 

men have been more abused than the laborers. They have been made the tools 

of political tricksters ; and, with civil service reform enforced, they are no longer 
. in the hands of political tricksters.” 
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The other point to which we refer is the practical result of the 

IN ANOTHER column will be found an article on “Removats or | Tules, under the law as it now stands, in reference to preferences to 
InpIAN AGENTS,” specially contributed to the Recorp by Mr. Her-| veteran soldiers. This has been, in a word, the complete triumph of 
bert Welsh, Secretary of the Philadelphia Indian Rights Association. | 4ll the rights which any sincere friend of the veterans would accord 
them. In the examinations actually held, they have held their own in 

Tue First open attempt in Congress to repeal the Civil Service| the race of competition. “It has been a triumph on a fair field, with 
Law will meet a deserved fate. A bill having been introduced by| no favor except that of preference in case of equality.” We call 
Representative Seney of Ohio for the repeal, the House Committee on | attention to the statistics given by the commissioners in proof of this 
Reform in the Civil Service on the 20th inst. unanimously instructed | summary statement, and also to our special article on “ PRerer- 
Representative Pulitzer to report adversely on the bill. ENCES TO VETERANS.” 














Tne roricy of allowing Congressmen to dictate the appointment Mr. SHetpon T. VIELE, in an address before the Cleveland De- 
of postmasters has always borne bad fruit; and the recent application | Mocracy of Buffalo, on the 4th inst., made some good points in proof 
of it in Massachusetts has proved no exception to the rule. (Outside | Of his contention that the doctrines of civil service reformers are in 
of Mr. Lovering’s district, the control of post-office patronage seems to | Strict accord with a true democracy. The fundamental principle of 
have been given to Congressman Collins, whose method has been to| the Democratic party, he says, is equality of rights before the law; 
insist upon the appointment of the candidates indorsed by the local | 0d among the rights secured the people by their heritage as free 
Democratic committees. The public has seen the beauties of the sys-| men are the privilege and the duty, when called on by their fellow. 
tem illustrated in the Cotuit, Manchester, and Westfield offices, where | Citizens, to serve the community, in carrying out its public functions. 
the wishes of a great majority of the citizens and patrons of the| The rights thus secured, however, are altogether insecure under a 
offices were utterly disregarded. We invite attention to the corre-| System which makes fealty to party the condition of entrance to office 
spondence printed in another column in relation to the change lately | and the influence of politicians the means of obtaining it. *Tis only 
made in the office at Newtonville. The failure of the department to | the merit system —the bestowal of office upon ascertained fitness, 
reappoint Mr. Lovett, under the circumstances, shows at least a bad | apart from considerations of a candidate’s political opinions — that 
mistake in the application of the “offensive partisanship ” test, and | establishes equality before the law. “ Wher to serve one’s country 
adds fresh proof of the necessity of repealing the four years’ limitation | involved danger and tribulation, Democrats were freely invited to 
law. their full share of the honor; but, for twenty years after the war, to 
be a Democrat meant that no place of honor or profit under the gov- 

WE rrint elsewhere a full abstract of the Massachusetts commis-| ernment was open.” Democrats who wish to see such injustice in the 
sioners’ second annual report. The document is worthy of a careful) government service made permanently impossible must look, not 
reading from beginning to end; but there are two points made clear | to the favoritism of the Executive while their party is in power, but 
in the light of a year’s experience which deserve especial notice. First,| to the merit system, intrenched by law and custom against the 
it has been shown that the examination system may be applied prac-| caprices of politicians and the passions born of national elections. 
tically in the employment of laborers. Many even among the 
believers in the merit system, generally speaking, have supposed that A NOTEWORTHY coincidence pointed out by Mr. Viele is that the 
it was adapted chiefly for the selection of clerks and subordinate | efforts of the reformers of to-day for the repeal of the four year tenure- 
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of-office act were paralleled by the action of the Democratic leaders 
sixty years ago. Thomas Jefferson, speaking of one of the conse- 
quences of the law, said: — 


“It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the President, and 
introduces a principle of intrigue and corruption, which will soon leaven the 
mass, not only of Senators, but of citizens. It is more baneful than the attempt 
which failed in the beginning of the government,— to make all officers irremov- 
able but with the consent of the Senate.” 


Only five years after the passage of the law, a committee in the 
Senate (six of them Democrats) attempted its partial repeal by an 
act “to secure in office the faithful collectors and disbursers of the 
revenue, and to displace defaulters.” On the subject of this pro- 
posed law, Thomas H. Benton wrote : — 


“The four years’ limitation law was found to operate contrary to its intent, 
and to have become the facile means of getting rid of faithful disbursing officers 
instead of retaining them. The object of the law was to pass the disbursing 
officers every four years under the supervision of the appointing power, for the 
inspection of their accounts, in order that defaulters might be detected and 
dropped, while the faithful should be ascertained and continued. Instead of this 
wholesome discrimination, the expiration of the four years’ term came to be 
considered as the termination and vacation of all the offices on which it fell, 
and the creation of vacancies to be filled by new appointments at the option 
of the President. The bill to remedy this evil gave legal effect to the original 
intention of the law by confining the vacation of office to actual defaulters. 
The power of the President to dismiss civil officers was not attempted to be 
curtailed, but the restraints of responsibility were placed upon its exercise by | 
requiring the cause of dismission to he communicated to Congress in each case.” | 


REPORT OF BROOKLYN COMMISSIONERS, 


Tue Second Annual Report of the Civil Service Commissioners 
of the city of Brooklyn is a most encouraging document to civil 
service reformers. Like the report of the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners, it shows an unpartisan system of appointment to minor 
municipal offices to be in practical and successful operation. There 
are 1,631 offices in Brooklyn which are filled by competitive examina- 
tions, the most important being the positions of policemen, firemen, 
clerks, and positions in the department of city works. Last year 
there were examined for these positions 1,177 competitors, of whom 
445 were put on the eligible list and 143 were actually appointed | 
in the city’s service. The most important employés outside the 
scope of the Commission are teachers and common laborers. There 
seems to be no special reason why both of these should not be put 
under the commissioners’ control. In regard to teachers, to be| 
sure, partisan and political preference has been, in the main, kept 
out of the public school service in most of our cities, so that there 
is, fortunately, no pressing reason for putting it under the control 
of civil service commissious. In regard to laborers, the experience 
of the Massachusetts Commission shows that a system for employ- 


ing laborers on reform principles is entirely practicable and produc- | 
tive of good results. 





The commissioners have gone to work in a sensible and straight- | 
forward manner in conducting their examinations. Nothing is | 
more unfounded than the notion which so many people entertain, | 
that the examinations are confined to book-learning and school-boy | 
attainments. For instance, policemen are appointed on competitive | 
examination. They are marked on a scale of 100. But, in mak-| 
ing up that scale, a weight of 40 is assigned to the examination of | 
their physique. In addition, a weight of 30 is assigned to the tes- 
timonials of others as to character, steadiness, and ability; a weight | 
of 10, to the candidate’s training and experience, as shown by his | 
previous employments; and, finally, a weight of 20 to an examina- 
tion in writing, simple arithmetic, and local information. A similar 
plan is pursued in regard to firemen; anda it is significant that, out 
of 597 candidates for firemen, no less than 385 were rejected for | 
defective physique. It is interesting to note what the commissioners 
say of the second item in the gradings,—the testimonials of others 
as to the character and ability of the applicants. They find that 
the practice of rating the testimonials of former employers and ac-| 
quaintances of the candidates, though not without some difficulties, | 
is entirely practicable; and they are convinced that, in some parts 
of the municipal service, it is of the utmost value. The practice 
was first adopted by the Brooklyn commissioners, and to them be- 
longs the credit of devising it. It will be seen that those things 
which bear directly on the candidate's fitness for the special duty of | 
a policeman — physique, testimonials, and training —are given a 
weight of 80 out of 100 in determining his place on the eligible 


j and difficulties must be considered. 





list; while his general intelligeuce and his knowledge of the city 


count for only 20 out of 100. If anything, too little rather than 
too much weight is assigned to general education and intelligence. 





Another bugbear of which the report disposes is the idea that 
only college graduates can pass the examinations. Out of 445 candi- 
dates who passed the examinations successfully, and were put on 
the eligible list, 391 had no more than a public school education, 
and only 23 had a collegiate or scientific education. And the pro- 
portion of those who were successful, as compared with the total 
number of applicants, did not vary greatly between those who 
had a public school and those who had a college education. Of 
the public school candidates, 36} per cent. succeeded in getting on 
the eligible list. Of the college graduates, 41 per cent. got on the 
eligible list. Moreover, of the 23 college graduates who succeeded, 
seven were candidates to be surgeons and chemists; that is, were 
candidates for positions obviously requiring technical knowledge and 
training. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 


To THE EpIToRS OF THE CrviL SERVICE REcoRD: — 


Tue reported attitude of the majority of the Senate toward the 
President may well excite the interest of civil service reformers and 
increase their efforts for a repeal of the Term and Tenure of Office 
Acts. To understand thoroughly the drift of things at Washington 
and the bearing of these Acts upon the general situation, it is of the 


| first importance to recall to our minds the position of the President. 


His course thus far has, we believe, indicated clearly his faith in the 
Civil Service Law and his earnest desire to enforce its provisions, and 
to extend them, if public sentiment will permit. The difficulties of 
his position are very great, lacking, as he unquestionably does, the 
support of that large section of his party which has lived by or hoped 
for the spoils of office; while from the Republican managers, whose 
statesmanship largely consists of unfair criticism and the magnifying 
of mistakes, he gets no sympathy or aid, though their present pro- 
fession of zeal for civil service reform is only equalled by their neglect 
of it when in power. 

Nor is the —— of many true reformers toward him altogether 
satisfactory. A reformer who disregards the conditions under which, 


|in this country, a man takes office, and who lends a hesitating sup- 


port because the impossible is not granted, runs very great risks of 
discouraging or irritating the most pronounced advocate for reform 
who has for many years filled the presidential chair. The real danger 
of to-day is that the President, failing of the support to which he is 
justly entitled, and gradually driven to the conviction that the people 
are not with him, may despair of administering the government 
without active party aid, and, like others before him, slowly yield to 
party pressure. It behooves, then, true reformers to be slow in their 
condemnation, to pass.no judgments without the full facts before 
them, and, above all things, to extend a generous confidence and a 
warm support. Less than this destroys the effect of criticism and 
discourages all advances. We by no means advocate any lowering 
of the standard of reform; but, as practical men, the existing facts 
The Civil Service Law to-day 


| applies to comparatively few offices, and no President for many years 


has dreamed of extending its principles or running counter to strict 
party demands. If the reform moves slowly now, sometimes seems to 


| slip a little backwards, we must remember that for the first time since 


Adams the President is not only in advance of his own party upon 
the subject, but equally so of any political party now existing. How 
far the people are with him is unknown, and every act is tentative. 

This gives abundant reason for slow advance, and also for thank- 
fulness when any advance at all is made. If the Republican party or 
the Democratic party fully accepted the high-sounding declarations of 
their party platforms, New York and Massachusetts would not be 
the only States with a civil service law. The next step we claim 
must be to unfetter the hands of the President, and, while holding 
him to a strict accountability to the people for all his acts, restore to 
him the power of removal and appointment which the Constitution 
gave, and which the Term and Tenure of Office Acts in a measure took 
away. The folly of the Act of 1820 has been clearly shown by the 
spoils system it has built up; the folly of the Tenure of Office Act — 
even though it be constitutional, which is more than doubtful — is being 
shown daily by the subdued conflict between the President and the 
Senate, not for the first time appearing in this administration. 

The Executive department is now called upon by the legislative 


| to give reasons for its removals and appointments,— that is, for exer- 


cising an admitted constitutional power,— one, too, exerted by a long 
line of Republican Presidents, without question, and in many in- 
stances for party purposes in favor of unworthy and unscrupulous 
men. If the Republican press reports are trustworthy, and we refer 


to them only because it is to be assumed they give the most favor- 
able reports for their own side, the Senate majority now takes the 
position that, if the President will state that his removals are polit- 
ical, they will be confirmed without objection, unless upon score of 
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personal character; but, if for cause, the cause must be shown, regard- 
less, too, of the fact that in many cases the cause spread upon the 
record would blast the reputation of their own partisans, now mer- 
cifully shielded. ‘This would seem the very essence of the spoils sys- 
tem. In reality, it can only be the result of a combination of those 
who detest the civil service principle with others who, for the sake of 
party gain, hope to betray the President into admissions contrary to 
his previously expressed views. It is to be hoped that the President 
with his usual firmness will insist upon his constitutional rights, and, 
leaving to the Senate its undoubted right to confirm or reject, will 
maintain the position that he is responsible to the people only for 
the exercise of the discretion conferred upon him by the Constitution 
and the laws. 

But, however this conflict may result, it brings up anew the 
objections to the present law, and shows the danger of adopting a 
general law in times of excitement to accomplish a special purpose. 
The history of the Tenure of Office Act has shown it to be an unwise 
departure from the theory of our government; and, while it and the 
Term of Office Act remain upon the statute-book, the operation of 
the Civil Service Law will be restricted and impaired. 

Respectfully yours, 
WixsLtow WarkEN. 
Boston, Jan. 22, 1886. 


SPOILS AT NEWTONVILLE. 


Mr. Joun B. Turner, the Democratic candidate indorsed by the 
ward and city committee of the party, by Congressman Collins, Col- 
lector Saltonstall, and others, has been appointed to succeed Post- 
master Lovett at Newtonville, despite the strong sentiment among 
the patrons of the office for Mr. Lovett’s reappointment. In Septem- 
ber last, the postmaster asked the sympathy of the Newton Reform 


Association in his effort to secure a reappointment. The Executive | 
Committee deemed it proper to give him the benefit of an investi-| 


gation by their sub-committee, and transmitted to him the following 
correspondence, which explains clearly the circumstances under which 


the change was made : — 
West Newton, Mass., Nov. 17, 1885. 


J. B. Lovett, Postmaster, NEWTONVILLE, Mass. : 
Dear Sir,— As instructed by the Executive Committee of the 


Newton Civil Service Reform Association, we herewith transmit to | 


you a copy of the report of their special committee to investigate 
your claims for reappointment. 


As under the existing law the tenure of your office ceases with | 


the expiration of your commission, your case affords another illustra- 
tion of the evils of the so-called “four years’ law,” and will be an 
additional inducement to us to labor for its repeal. 

Believing that long service and satisfactory performance of duty 


are the best recommendation you can have for a continuance in office, | 


believing also in the sincere desire of the President to enforce civil 
service reform, and recognizing, as we do, that its fundamental prin- 
ciple is that competent and faithful servants shall be retained in 
office, we cannot doubt that a full presentation of your case will 
meet with favorable action. 
Henry LAMBERT, President. 
James P. To_tman, Secretary. 


To the Executive Committee of the Newton Civil Service Reform 
Association : — 

The undersigned would respectfully report that they have at- 
tended to the duty assigned them at the meeting of September 29, 
being to investigate the claims of J. B. Lovett for reappointment as 
postmaster at Newtonville. In the performance of this duty, they 
have interviewed some twenty-five or thirty citizens of Newtonville, 


have visited the post-office, and have inspected the petition of Mr. | 


Lovett for reappointment. 

We find absolutely no charge existing against Mr. Lovett, either 
regarding his conduct of the office or concerning his political activ- 
ity. We do not learn that his partisan interest has extended even 
to the taking part in political caucuses, and his office has at no time 
been a political rendezvous. 


We have interviewed three of the persons most active in the | 


attempt to secure the next appointment for another person, and do 


not learn from them that there is any objection to the present incum- | 
bent ; but, as one of them tersely stated, “if there are any spoils, we | 


want to get them.” 
Even this poor excuse seems to be groundless in the present case ; 


for the new applicant has never been known as an active worker, | 


and his party friends owe him no debt, as he has rendered them no 
service. His claim seems to be the purely personal one that he is in 
poor health, and the change in occupation would allow him an oppor- 
tunity to withdraw from a distasteful business. 


Mr. Lovett’s petition, when seen by us, bore two hundred and 
seventy-four signatures. Of these, nine were the names of “lad 
patrons,” and the balance were presumably voting citizens. We 
have sufficient acquaintance with the inhabitants of Newtonville to 
recognize a large proportion of these names as of the most influential 
and worthy of the residents, and as being of persons entitled to 
respect and consideration. 

Of the signatures, eighty-one were checked as being the names of 
persons who voted in the last national election for President Cleve- 
land. Our connection with the city organizations working in this 
interest during that campaign enables us to recognize many of these 
checked names as being of persons who were interested for the 
election of President Cleveland. 

It remains a fact that the large majority of signers are Republican. 
But Newtonville is distinctly a Republican neighborhood, which is 
a proper subject for consideration in determining its service. Ward 
No. 2, of the city of Newton, which comprises the territory served 
by the Newtonville post-office, cast in the national election of 1884 
two hundred and eighty-three votes for the Blaine electors and two 
hundred and one votes for the Cleveland electors. 

As eighty-one Cleveland voters have signed Mr. Lovett’s petition, 
it will be seen that his reappointment is desired by a fair propor- 
tion of the friends of the present administration. 

Recognizing the fact that with the expiration of his term the 
holder’s claim upon the office ceases, we yet regard it to be sufficiently 
shown that the general interest of the persons using the Newtonville 
post-office woul be best served by the reappointment of the present 
incumbent. 


F. F. Raymonp, 2d. 
James P. To_man. 
West Newton, Mass., Nov. 16, 1885. 


TESTIMONY OF THREE GOVERNORS. 


FoLLOwING are brief extracts from the recent messages of Goy- 
ernors Robinson, Hoadly, and Hill. Though the spirit of Mr. Hill’s 
utterances is in entire accord with civil service reform principles, it 
is proper, in view of his past record, that the public should not set 
him down as a reformer until his actions shall speak as loud as 
his words. Some late appointments — notably that of ex-Weigher 
| Sterling to the office of Port Warden, taken in connection with the 
suggestion that it may be well to provide for the certification of the 
| entire list of candidates who pass an examination — would seem to 





| justify this caution. 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON. 


Up to the first day of December last, a period of eight months, 84 exami- 
nations had been held for the clerical, police, prison, and fire service of the 
Commonwealth and of the several cities, at which 1,052 men and 240 women were 
examined, and 958 passed. To remove the distrust which has been entertained 
and expressed by some persons, probably upon misapprehension, against the law, 
that it must inevitably tend in its operation to admit to the public service only 
those who have had the opportunities to enjoy a liberal education and to attain 
to a high degree of scholarship, it is quite suflicient merely to state the fact that, 
of those who passed the examinations, 98 per cent. had received only a common- 
school education. The number of appointments, during the period stated, from 
those certified as eligible, was 188, of whom 133 were men and 55 were women. 

Open advocacy of a return to the old spoils system is now rarely heard. The 
popular sentiment largely sustains the reform. Any measure which shall, directly 
or indirectly, cause substantial impairment of the principles underlying the 
yresent system will, I beg leave to suggest, prove prejudicial to the public 
interest. The evils of the past will return in even greater force, if the existing 
safeguards be destroyed. 


GOVERNOR HOADLY. 


I again ask the attention of the General Assembly to the necessity of eradi- 
cating the application of the “ spoils system” to the benevolent and penal insti- 
tutions of Ohio. The best thought and most generous hopes of enlightened 
citizens demand that the institutions established for these purposes should be 
managed with single reference to success, and that competent and faithful man- 
agers and employés should not be discharged, nor new and inexperienced officers 
substituted, as rewards for party service, or because of changes in the party 
control of the executive and legislative departments of the State. 

To accomplish the desired end, the governor recommends a resort to one of 
these three methods: first, The competitive examination system; second, An 
equal division of the trustees between members of the two political parties; 
third, The plan adopted in Indiana for the appointment of police in the cities o 
Evansville and Indiavapois. By this, the police are appointed and governed by 
boards of managers of unequal numbers, composed of gentlemen of different 
political opinions; but the appointees are required to be selected in equal 
numbers from both parties. 


GOVERNOR HILL. 


Reports received from mayors and other officials of cities seem to give grati- 
fying assurance that the methods of civil service are producing good results; 
| that they are steadily improving the character and efficiency of the service, an 

a relief to public officials from the burdens and hindrances of importuni- 
ties for place. ... The selection of public servants, pursuant to the forms of law 
and on the ground of merit instead of by the untrammelled will or caprice of an 
official, is the safeguard of our institutions and of our popular rights. It is, 
besides, a constant stimulus to the better education and training of the people 
; and a recognition of the utility of our common schools sustained at the pub'ic 
expense, and an incentive for the best men to sgek the public service....The 
essential points in a well-ordered civil service system are that the examinations, 
wherever necessary, should be fair and impartial, entirely practical in their 
| character, and relate solely to the duties of the positions to be filled, and that 
| superior merit should be the only ground of selection, and that a sufficient num- 
| ber of names of eligible persons, possibly the entire list, should be certified to an 
| appointing officer to afford a reasonable discretion in selection. 
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PREFERENCES TO VETERANS. 


Ture November number of the Crviz Service Recorp has a 
description of the preferences to veterans now existing under the 
Massachusetts law. As we pointed out, these preferences are much 
greater and of more practical benefit to the veteran than is usually 
supposed; and we believe it is only necessary to make it generally 
known what the law has done for the soldier and sailor, to put an 
end to any demand for a change. 

The report of the Commission (see daily papers of 9th of Janu- 
ary, and also page 68 of this number) confirms our statements, and 
gives most interesting and convincing statistics. 

We have reason to believe, nevertheless, a soldier and sailor 
exemption bill is going to be brought up in the Massachusetts and 
New York legislatures this winter. 

There are various proposed changes, the simplest of which is 
what is called in New York the Earl bill and in Massachusetts the 
Talbot bill. They both provide that honorably discharged veterans 
may be appointed to office without regard to the civil service laws. 
Some amendments to them have been suggested, such as that proof 
must be furnished by one seeking exemption before he can be so 
appointed, and that the exemption be limited to those veterans who 
are citizens of the State, to prevent veterans of other states crowding 
into the service. As we pointed out last year, such bills as the Earl 
and Talbot would revive the spoils system, and put the veteran back 
into political servitude, just in so far as they gave the veteran an in- 
creased chance for office. 

There have been two other changes proposed, both of which pro- 
vide that the veterans must first pass the civil service tests, and 
that the veterans having so passed must be preferred before all 
others in appointments. One of these plans provides that the whole 
number of veterans who have passed shall be certified for each 
vacancy, and the other that the veterans shall be certified in the 
order of their grading by competition. The first of these would 
amount only to a pass examination for the veteran, and so would not 
remove patronage. The other would remove patronage to a great 
extent, and at the same time give the utmost advantage to the 
veteran who can show himself at all fit for office. This latter plan 
has been called the Howe bill, and is to be found, as proposed in 
New York, on pages 53 and 5 of the December Recorp. This 
Howe bill is very plausible, and seems at first to meet the case; 
but, on further consideration, many serious objections to it arise. 


By the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Civil Service Annual Report, it appears 
that 12 per cent. of those on the eligible list were veterans; while of 
the whole number on the eligible list, only 14 per cent. altogether got 
any appointments, if we except some appointments to newly created 
offices, which the Commission say are exceptional, and should be 
counted out in making up annual estimates. If the Howe bill had 
been applied in Brooklyn last year, twelve-fourteenths at least of the 
regular offices would have been filled by veterans. By the Massa- 
chusetts report, 15 and 1-2 per cent. of the eligible list were veterans ; 
and only 14 and 1-10 per cent. out of the whole list got any appoint- 
ments, if we leave out the exceptional case of appointments to the 
Bureau of Statistics. 


If such a decided preference were given to the veteran, it would | 


doubtless increase the number of veterans applying; and perhaps 
even veterans now in good business positions would be tempted 
to Have them for the peculiar fascination of public office. So it is 
fair to say enough soldiers and sailors would be found, for many 
years to come, to fill all the offices. 


Would it be fair to cut off all civilians in this way? There is | 


that large class of patriotic young men who were too young to have 
enlisted during the war, and yet are none the less willing to sacrifice 
everything to their country in case of need. Some of these are the 
children of veterans,— nay, even the orphans of soldiers killed in 
battle; and they would all be cut off from the chance of getting 
public office, no matter what their patriotism, character, or fitness. 
There is still another important class of persons who would 
be cut off, and that is the women. They have proved themselves 
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peculiarly adapted for certain classes of work, which they perform 
more readily and cheaper than men. 

Pass the Howe bill, and very soon all civilians, men and women, 
would cease to compete, and the commissions would be confined to 
the work of determining the order in which veterans alone should 
be appointed to the various offices. 

Besides cutting off all civilians, the Howe amendment is contrary 
to civil service reform methods. It gives office to persons who have 
barely passed the minimum of the practical tests, in preference 
to persons who have shown themselves far more fitted for the place. 
If we once break through the principle of relative merit, there seems 
no intrinsic reason to stop short of pass examinations. 

One of the objections to the method of competition, and which 
has been frequently urged, is that one may pass a good examination 
and yet be unfitted for official work. That objection has been met 
by several devices, one of the most valuable of which is that three or, 
as in the United States service, four shall be certified, from whom the 
appointing officer can make his selection, and that the same person 
shail not, as a rule, be certified more than three times. The Howe 
amendment destroys this device. Among the veterans there are 
more persons capable of doing well in the ordinary examinations, 
and who are yet unfitted for the dull routine work of clerkships, 
than in any other class of persons; and yet, by the Howe bill, every 
veteran on the list must be chosen, till in the end the appointing 
power is forced to take one of the last two, and then the last one left 
over. 

There is still a further objection to the Howe bill, and that 
is that it will lead to a movement to lower the minimum for the 
eligible list. This minimum is a merely arbitrary matter. In 
the Brooklyn service, it is 70 per cent.; in the Massachusetts, 65 per 
cent.; in the New York, not less than 50 per cent. in any one, and 
not less than 70 per cent. on the average of required subjects; 
and in the United States service it is 65 per cent. on some of 
the fundamental matters, but, on the whole, the average may be con- 
siderably lower. 

Every argument that can be used in behalf of the veteran, for 
the Earl, Talbot, or Howe bill, can be used with equal force to 
lower the minimum. “It must be lowered for the veteran who 
gave up his chance for book learning in fighting to save his country,” 
as will be urged. If the good record of the veterans so far in 
| the examinations, if the present secured advantages and the siin- 
plicity of the average tests, requiring no education of which our 
soldiers were ever deprived, do not, when made known, satisfy the 


claim for a preference, we fail to see how we can meet a demand 
for a lowered minimum. 


REMOVALS OF INDIAN AGENTS. 
INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, Office 1316 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 7, 1886. ‘ 
Ricuarp H. Dana, Esq,, 
Of the Board of Editors of the Civit Service Recorp: 

Dear Sir,— I have just received your favor of January 2, for which 
please accept my thanks. You ask me to make a statement, for use 
in the Civiz Service Recorp, regarding the removal of Indian 
agents and their subordinates from office. I gladly comply with 
your request, since I believe that the point at issue is of paramount 
importance in relation to the civilization of the Indian. It may 
|not be amiss for me to say, just here, that, in my examination of 
the Indian problem, I am entirely free from partisan bias. With 
the political views entertained by those in the Indian service I am 
in no way concerned. In my opinion, that service should rest upon 
business principles ; and the officers in it should be chosen on account 
of their ability to perform the work which they are paid to do, and 
not because they have evinced zeal for this or that political party. 
|I am personally convinced of the truth of this principle; and I do 
'what is in my power to urge it upon others, as the result of four 
years’ unremitting study of the Indian question. I presume that 
you are quite willing to accept my view of the case, so that further 

argument on this point is unnecessary. 
| The question to be answered is simply this: Does the Indian 
Department at present select —_— and their subordinates in ac- 
| cordance with this principle, or does political partisanship take pre- 
|cedence of it and determine appointments? Up to the present time, 





| sixty per cent. of the Indian agents in the service at the incoming of 
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the present administration have been removed. A large number of 
subordinates, such as physicians, clerks, etc., have also been displaced. 
The number of the latter I am not able to state in exact terms. So 
far as my knowledge goes, in every instance the places of those who 
have been dismissed have been filled by Democrats. In almost every 
instance, the new men chosen were altogether unacquainted with 
Indians,— their needs or peculiarities. The large number of dismis- 
sals to which I have alluded is, of course, not conclusive evidence, but 
only presumptive evidence, that the Department is yielding to political 
pressure instead of acting upon the merit system in the matter of ap- 
pointments. Permit me, however, to lay before you cases which have 


come within my immediate knowledge, which throw clearer light OD | Indian civilization, and it is our hope that your services may not be lost to the 


this question. John G. Gasmann, recently agent at Crow Creek 
Agency, Dakota, has just been dismissed from office. The facts are 
these: Agent Gasmann was appointed agent of the Consolidated 
Agencies of Crow Creek and Lower Brulé Reservations, Dakota, 
under the last administration. His appointment was secured mainly 
through the efforts of General S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. His 
appointment was solicited simply with a view to securing a man of 
high moral and Christian character, long experience among the 
Indians, and knowledge of their needs and habits. 


Major Gasmann has taken no active part in politics. During the 
troubles which existed last spring and summer at Crow Creek Reser- 
vation, incident to the revocation of President Arthur’s executive 
order by President Cleveland (whereby a large portion of land which 
had been illegally opened to white settlement was restored to the 
Indians), Agent Gasmann displayed qualities which entitle him to the 
highest praise. He defended the rights of the Indians, with re- 
markable courage and patience, at a time when he was himself the 
subject of bitter attack upon the part of many of the border news- 
papers on account of the stand which he had taken. He restrained 
his Indians (who were smarting under a sense of the wrong inflicted 
upon them) so successfully that they were prevented from committing 
any acts of violence. I believe it was through Agent Gasmann’s tact 
and firmness that the Department was able to carry out successfully 
and peacefully its plan of evicting the white intruders. The reason 
assigned for Agent Gasmann’s dismissal by the Interior Department is 
his failure to remove all the intruders from the reservation. How far 
this excuse is valid may be determined from the following extract 
contained in the report of Secretary Lamar, just issued: “The Govy- 
ernor of Dakota states that this order has been almost universally 
obeyed, and that these lands are practically free from settlers. The 
exceptions, if any exist, are cases in which removal wouid cause suffering. 
Many of the settlers, I am told, went there in good faith under what 
they regarded as proper authority.”— Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1885, p. 32. 

Previous to Agent Gasmann’s removal, and at a time when I was 
visiting his agency, Mr. Dale, his chief clerk at Crow Creek, and 
Mr. Gregory, clerk at Lower Brulé, were removed and their places 
filled by Democrats. Mr. Dale’s removal was made first. Having 
the best reason for believing him to be a man thoroughly experienced 
in the duties of his position and conscientious and exact in their 
performance, I wrote to Secretary Lamar, respectfully suggesting that 
he might be retained in the interests of the service. My suggestion 
regarding Mr. Dale was ineffectual. His successor, a gentleman from 
Oxford, Miss., practically confessed his inability to perform the 
duties of his office, and employed his predecessor for more than 
a month to do his work. I have in my possession the sworn testi- 
mony of three witnesses to the effect that this gentleman recently pre- 
sented himself at the agency in a condition of intoxication, during 
which he twice offered liquor to Indians. This, as you are aware, 
is an indictable offence. 

While I was in Dakota, during the past month of September, 
a letter signed by Rt. Rev. William H. Hare, D.D., Episcopal Bishop 
of Southern Dakota, who has labored for thirteen years among the 
Indians, Miss Elaine Goodale, Miss Florence Bascom, teachers at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, Robert Frazer, Esq., member of the 
Executive Committee, I.R.A., and myself, was addressed to the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior, bearing testimony to the excel- 
lence of Major Gasmann’s work, and requesting for the welfare of the 
Indian that he might be retained in the service. All the signers of 
this letter had personally inspected Major Gasmann’s work at Crow 
Creek. This letter produced no sensible effect. 


In addition and in conclusion, I ask your attention to the follow- 
ing interesting case. Dr. W. V. Coffin has for the last two years 
been connected with the Forest Grove United States Indian Training 
School, Oregon (now known as the Chemawa School), one of the most 
important in the country. During the last year, he has filled the 
post of superintendent of this school. Dr. Coffin is twenty-eight 


years of age, and is a man vigorous in body and mind. He gradu- | 


ated from Earlham College, and bears a high recommendation for 
general intelligence, efficiency, and moral character from a gentleman 
at that time its President, Joseph Moore, a distinguished member of 


the Society of Friends. He has also the strongest testimonials as to | 


his mental and moral endowments from the President of Bryn Mawr 








College, Pennsylvania, Dr. James E. Rhoads. For further evidence 
as to his character and capabilities, the following letter will suffice: 





Dr. W. V. Corrin, Superintendent Chemawa Indian Training School: 


On the eve of your departure for the East, and your retirement from the su- 
omy coer pe the United States Indian Training School located near Salem, we, 
who have with others taken a deep interest in the solution of the Indian problem, 
desire to bear testimony to your faithful work while in charge of said school, 
Familiar as we are with every detail of its management and with the character 


of its work, it gives us great pleasure to say that in our judgment your work 
| 


has been successful in the truest sense of the word. You will leave behind you a 
lasting influence for good, and the direction which you have given the school will 
hereafter be found to be the only one which will stand the test of trial. Wherever 
you go you will carry with you the regard of all sincere workers jn behalf of 


cause, but that soon again you may be called to take up a similar work to that 
which to-day you relinquish. 


With a deep and lasting appreciation of your work, we beg to subscribe our- 
selves, not only the friends of Indian education, but as well of yourself. 


Z. F. Moopy, Governor, 

R. P. ENCHART, Secretary of State. 

EDWARD Hixscu, Treasurer. 

A. F. WHEELER. 

FRANK E. HODGKIN, Assistant Secretary of State. 

R. W. HILL, Superintendent Indian Education under 
Presbyterian Foreign Board of Missions, 

CHARLES B. Moore, Private Secretary to Governor 

Moody. 

SQUIRE FARRER, 

E. J. THOMPSON, Pastor Presbyterian Church, 

E. B. McELRoy, Superintendent Public Instruction. 


SALEM, ORE., Oct. 28, 1885. 


Dr. Coffin was removed from his position during the past autumn. 
At a farewell dinner given in his honor by many of the leading men 
of Salem, Ore., Colonel John Lee, his successor in office, a Demo- 
erat from Indiana, is reported by the Morning Oregonian as having 
thus expressed himself in a public speech: “ Referring to himself, 
he said ‘he came there through the mutation of politics to take the 
place of a most faithful and efficient man, and as he said to his wife, 
when he examined the work after his arrival, he was tempted to 
believe a mistake had been made.’” At the time Dr. Coffin was 
notified of his removal, no cause was assigned for it by the Depart- 
ment. The official notice of his suspension did not reach him until 
two weeks after the fact was announced in the public press. Upon 
visiting Washington, after his removal, Dr. Coffin inquired at the 
Indian Commissioner's office whether there were any charges affect- 
ing injuriously his character or official record. He was informed 
to the contrary. Subsequently, Honorable John H. Oberly, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Education, without solicitation on Dr. Coffin’s 
part, stated to him that just at the time when Colonel Lee’s friends 
were making strenuous efforts to procure an Indian appointment for 
him charges of inefficiency were made against Dr. Coffin. These 
charges afterward proved groundless. Mr. Oberly expressed the 
opinion that, if he had known the true state of the case at the time 
of Dr. Coffin’s removal, things might have been otherwise. 

All of Dr. Coffin’s subordinate teachers at the Chemawa School, 
so Dr. Coffin has informed me, have been displaced by the present 
superintendent, Colonel Lee, who has filled the vacancies principally 
with his own relatives. 

The knowledge of removals and appointments, of which the above 
furnish an illustration, has deeply impressed my mind with the fact 
that the only hope for a better state of things that may reasonably 
be entertained is in the extension of the civil service rules to the 
Indian service. Until the government shall adopt a basis of action 
in making appointments for the Indian service which is reasonable 
and business-like, those three essentials to the successful conduct 
of any great work — intelligence of plan, vigor of execution, and 
permanance of result — will be wanting in our efforts to civilize the 
Indian. The adaptation of the reformed civil service principle to 
Indian affairs would obviate some of the most serious difficulties with 
which we now vainly contend. Are the people sufficiently interested 
in securing a peaceful and honorable solution of the Indian problem, 
as well as in a wise and economical expenditure of their own money, 
to demand this reform ? 


Very respectfully yours, 
HERBERT WELshH, 
Cor. Sec’y I.R.A. 


[It is but fair to the Department to say that, in addition to the 


reason assigned in Mr. Welsh’s article for the dismissal of Agent 


Gasmann, there was a charge that he had allowed government prop- 
erty to go to waste by exposure to wind and rain. Mr. Welsh in- 
forms us, however, that a careful investigation by him has failed to 
disclose any evidence of carelessness on the agent’s part. On the 
contrary, he has the testimony of several competent witnesses to the 
fact that this agency is remarkable for its general cleanliness and 
order.— Eps. ] 
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THE REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSIONERS. 


FoLLow1nG is a comprehensive summary of the second annual 
report of the Civil Service Commissioners of Massachusetts. The 
Recorp has on hand a limited number of copies of the printed 
report, which will be mailed, upon receipt of four cents in stamps 
for each copy ordered, to those who may desire the report in full. 


The rules prepared by the commissioners, although approved 
by the Governor and Council on the 17th of December, 1884, did not 
go into operation until the 30th of March following. The practical 
working of the new system, therefore, as described in this report, 
covers a period of only eight months; that is, from March 30 to 
December 1. . 

The whole number of persons included in the present classified 
service is 5,535, namely: in the clerical service, 546; police service, 
1,490; prison and watch service, 214; fire service, 673; labor service, 
2,612.* The annual compensation of all classes amounts to about 
$4,250,000. In the first division (the clerical, police, prison, and 
fire service) there have been 84 examinations held, of which 16 were 
for the State service, 42 for the city of Boston, and 26 for other 
cities. 


The whole number of persons examined was 1,292, of whom 1,267 | 


received what was equivalent to only a common school education, 
and 25 received a college education. The whole number of persons 
passed was 958, or 74 per cent. The whole number appointed was 
188, or 19.6 per cent. of those passed. The average age of all the 
persons examined was about 34 years. In the second division 
(the labor service of Boston) : — 






Whole number of persons registered .... 2... 0.6 cece cece eee cee eee e eee eee + 1,023 
Whole number of persons certified 697 
Number of men called for ........--..+--+--4+- 509 
Number certified (including those certified two and three t : . 874 
Number employed ......ccccccccocsccesscccsccccascccesccececs sees scsscsccceescs 440 
Number returned as in the employ of the city on the 30th of March last...... 2,931 
Number on the rolls December 1 ........... ecetcces Mei aAAtonhteerkeks.eaiireas 2,612 


An interesting statement in detail of examinations, certifications, 
and appointments in the first and second divisions, is given in the 
appendix of the report. 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


There are two departments of the public service in which the 
number of appointments since the 30th of March last has been sufli- 
ciently large to afford a fair test of the new system, namely: the 
State Bureau of Statistics of Labor, in which there have been 53 
clerks appointed; and the Boston police department, in which there 
have been 28 new appointments on the patrol force and 14 promotions 
from the lowest to the highest grade included in the classified service. 
In answer to the inquiry whether the persons appointed or promoted 
from those certified as the result of open competitive examinations to 
be most eligible have proved to be well qualified for the service, and 
whether the application of the civil service rules has, on the whole, 


been attended with satisfactory results, the chief of the Bureau of, 


Statistics, under date of November 27, says :— 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
13th, and to inform you that 53 persons, 5 males and 48 females, have been cer- 
tified to this office by your commission ; and all have been duly appointed for 
temporary service on the decennial census. Of this number, 45 are now employed, 
1 male and 2 females having resigned and 5 females having been duly dis- 
charged for the purpose of reducing the force. : ; 

I am very happy to inform you that, as a whole, the force supplied by you is 
very much superior to the one we should have been likely to have secured through 
the old method of personal application and the indorsement of friends. The at- 
tendance of the clerks has been quite remarkable. No force that has been em- 
ployed in this bureau has equalled the present in this respect. The percentage of 
tardiness or absence has hardly been worth noticing. This fact has contributed 
largely to the successful advancement of the work of the census, for the census 
system is so connected in all its parts that the absence of any one clerk might dis- 


arrange the work of several others. Therefore, in intelligence, in capacity, in | 


attainment, and in attendance upon work, our present force reflects the greatest 
credit upon the civil service system. : 

The disadvantages arising from the new system of selecting the clerical force 
are few and unimportant, while the appointing oflicer is relieved of a great deal 
that is disagreeable ; for he is put in_ possession of facts relating to candidates 
which, under the old system, he would have been obliged to !earn through indi- 
vidual inquiry. 


The board of police for the city of Boston say : — 


In reply to your inquiry, the board of police state with much satisfaction that 
from the certifications for appointment on the patrol force they have been able to 
select men well qualified in every way for the service, and that, in the matter of 
promotions, the system adopted by the Civil Service Commission brings to the top 
of the list those who, by their conduct, efficiency, and educational qualifications, 
have the highest claims to advancement. It can be said emphatically that the 
application of civil service rules to appointments and promotions in this depart- 
ment has been attended with very satisfactory results. 


THE LABOR SERVICE IN BOSTON. 
The rules have been applied in the selection of laborers only in the 





* The additions to the classified service under the new rules, which go into 
effect March 1, 1886, will increase this number to about 5,685. 





departments where a considerable number is employed. The whole 
number of laborers on the pay-rolls of the city Dec. 1, 1885, in 
the departments, covered by the rules, was 2,612. The number was 
considerably larger when the rules went into operation on the 30th of 
March, as several hundred extra men were added to the rolls of the 
paving department just before that date, in order to furnish a con- 
tingent force from which to draw during the season without calling 
upon this office. The department found itself overloaded, however, 
as the appropriation was reduced below the usual amount on account 
of the law limiting the rate of taxation ; and an effort was made to 
}relieve the situation by transferring the surplus men to other depart- 
ments. A class of brokers sprung up, whose services were offered to 
negotiate. transfers for a consideration; but the commissioners soon 
| put a stop to that traffic. The paving department, being unable to 
| keep all the men at work, suspended a large number. As the season 
| advanced and these men found that they were not likely to get work 
|in the department to which they were attached, and as they saw men 
| . . “we . 

getting work in other departments under the civil service rules, they 
| became dissatisfied with their position, and demanded either to be put 
|to work or discharged. On the suggestion of the commissioners, 
most of the suspended men were given a discharge ; and such of them 
| as were certified to be of good character were, upon personal applica- 
| tion, placed upon the register. 
| | Owing to the depression in business there was a large number of 
| unemployed laborers in Boston at the time the rules went into opera- 





| tion, and the duty of making an impartial selection for registration 
| was both difficult and delicate. To register all the unemployed and 
|give them the idea that they would eventually get city work would 
|have had a very bad effect on the labor market. It was decided, 
| therefore, that, when the number of applications received were suffi- 
|cient to meet all probable demands for a period of six months or 
| more, registration should cease, except in the case of applicants who 
| had served in time of war and received an honorable discharge. The 
| limit of registration having been fixed in advance, the first applicants 
| (up to that limit) who produced satisfactory certificates as to charac- 
| ter and capacity were furnished with numbers which admitted them 
in regular order and at stated times, to furnish the information 
required by the rules. In this way, the requisite number was obtained 
| without excitement or disorder or any charges of unfairness. Every 
|man who applied in season, and could produce his certificates, had an 
| opportunity to register. It was not necessary that he should know 
| how to read or write: it was only necessary that he should be honest, 
of sober and industrious habits, and sufficiently able-bodied to do the 
‘work for which he applied. The statement which he was called upon 
, to make under oath was as follows, the parts in italics being filled up 
| by the clerks : — 





I, John Smith, hereby declare that I am thirty years of age ; that lam now 
living at 200 Prince Street; that I'am a citizen of United Stutes; that I have 
depending upon me for support « wife and three children; that I was in the 
military service of the United States as a private for three yeurs in time of ‘war, 
and that I received an honorable discharge therefrom ; that I was last employed 
by Brown & Co., as a teumster, for two years; that I was previously employed 
as acommon laborer on city works, and that I am qualified by experience to per- 
form the duties of a teamster; that I am not a vender of intoxicating liquors, or 
in the habit of using intoxicating liquors to excess; that I have not been con- 
victed of any offence against the laws of the Commonwealth during the year 
last past. 


As the certificates presented by applicants were not in all cases 
satisfactory, the commissioners took the precaution, before entering 
any names on the official register, to make inquiries in regard to the 
residence and reputation of every person. This they were enabled 
to do very promptly and satisfactorily by having the name and resi- 
| dence of each applicant copied on a card and placed in the hands of 
| the police, who, under instructions from head-quarters, reported in 
| writing on the card as to the character of the person named thereon. 
| Those who are registered are told that it will not improve their 
chances of getting city work to bring any more certificates or refer- 
ences, or to bring any influences to bear upon the commissioners or 
the heads of departments; that they are not sure of obtaining city 
| work; and that, if unemployed, they should not stop trying to get 
| poy’ y p trying to g 
| work elsewhere. 
| — In filling requisitions for laborers, preference is given: (1) to those 
| who have had experience in the kind of work to be done; (2) to 
those who served in the army or navy in time of war, and received an 
| honorable discharge; and (3) to those having families depending upon 
| them for support. By following out these preferences, it has been 
| found possible in all cases so far to select the requisite number of 
|names from the register without resorting to a draft by lot. In 
response to requisitions, the commissioners furnish such information 
|as they possess in regard to the character and capacity of each of the 
| persons certified; and it is stated distinctly that the certification of 
| double the number of men called for is for the purpose of enablin 
| the head of the department to exercise his discretion in the selection 
of those best fitted for the work, and that, if those selected are found 
| incompetent or untrustworthy, they can be discharged, as the power 
| of removal existing by law on the part of any officer or board is not 


| impaired by anything contained in the civil service rules. The names 
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of those selected are required to be returned promptly to the com- 
missioners on a blank furnished for the purpose. All discharges for 
whatever cause, and all deaths or withdrawals, are also returned on a 
prescribed form, stating, in the case of discharges, the cause, the char- 
acter of the service rendered and the conduct of the person named. 
In this way, a complete record is kept of all the persons employed as 
laborers in the several city departments; and the semi-monthly pay- 
rolls at the City Hall are examined from time to time, to see that 
all the persons named thereon have been employed in accordance 
with the rules. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Copies of the examination papers, constituting the first series» 
are printed in full in the appendix. They will show how wide of 
the mark have been the assumptions of the opponents of the system 
that the questions related to matters with which only those fresh 
from their studies in the higher branches of learning were familiar. 
Of course, it is not possible to devise any system which will, by an 
examination covering a period of only four or five hours, show the 
full extent of an applicant’s capacity. The most that can be done 
is to learn by uniform tests: first, whether the applicant possesses the 
educational and physical qualifications really needed in the position 
which he seeks; and, second, the relative qualifications of the several 
applicants for the same kind of service. It has been the aim of the 
commissioners to apply only practical tests, and the results of the 
examinations show that they have been in a high degree successful. 
The chief examiner has taken pains to ascertain by consultation with 
appointing officers, and by talking with those who have been through 
the examinations (as well those who failed as those who passed), 
what questions were best calculated to show the real fitness and 
capacity of the applicants. 


In the examinations for the clerical service, it will be seen that | 
a few questions were asked in local history and geography, with a | 


view to ascertain the general intelligence of the candidates. Those 
were not taken into account in determining their general average 
standing on the eligible list, but that they were simply for the infor- 
mation of the appointing power. Other things being equal, it was 
presumed that the head of a department would prefer a clerk who 
stated that John Hancock was the first governor of Massachusetts 
under the constitution rather than one who stated that George 
Washington held that position, and that one who knew the Declara- 
tion.of Independence was signed at Philadelphia was likely to be 
better qualified for the public service than one who answered confi- 
dently that the Declaration was executed in Paris. 
however, to make the candidates understand that this part of the 
examination did not have the same weight as the exercises in writing, 


power seldom took into account anything beyond the work on the 
obligatory subjects, it was decided to drop from the later series of 
examination papers all except those matters upon which the general 
average standing was based. 


RELATION OF THE SYSTEM TO THE COMMON SCHOOLS, 


introduced, the educational standard has been steadily advanced 
and the character of the service has been correspondingly raised. 
It appears that of the persons examined in New York for the service 
of that State, and of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 72 
per cent. were educated in the common schools. Of those examined 
for the national service in 1884, over 70 per cent. received only 
a public school education; and, of those examined in Massachusetts 
since the rules went into operation, 98 per cent. received their educa- 
tion only in the common schools. 


METHOD OF CERTIFICATION, 


When an appointment is to be made to any office or employment | 


i ssified service, the commissioners are required, unc » | : : : A " 
i Se Cees eee, Se oe ame ate Sequanes, uncer the able police force is required, annual appointments interfere seriously 


rules, to certify to the appointing power the names of the three 
most eligible persons; and it is provided that no person shall be 
certified more than three times for the same office, except by the 
consent of the appointing power. The method is simple, when 
a single appointment is required; but, as often happens, requisitions 
are made for a number of vacancies in the same class, and it would 
be impracticable to go through the form of having a separate 
requisition made for each vacancy, a separate certification on each 
requisition, and a separate selection from each certification. 
was decided to employ a more summary method of certification in 


cases where two or more appointments in the same grade were to be | deem sufficient, and shall put on record in writing. Experience has 
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would include the names of the five standing highest on the eligible 
list ; namely, on the first certification. 
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We will suppose that the appointing power selects No. 2. 

On the second classification, No. 1 and No.3 are sent in again, 
_ No. 4, whose standing is 87. The appointing power selects 
No. 4. 

On the third certification, No. 1 and No. 3 are sent in for the third 
time, and with them No. 5, whose standing is 85. No. 5 is selected. 
No. 1 and No. 8, having been certified three times, are not eligible 
for certification when another requisition is made, unless desired 
by the appointing power. Now, instead of making the three separate 
certifications, one certification of five is made when three persons 
are to be selected, and in a proportional number in every such case. 


PROMOTIONS. 


The commissioners recognize, as does the United States Commis- 
sion, the “need of interposing some examination or tests, to secure 
to the most meritorious their proper claims to advancement as 
opportunities occur, and also to shut out the solicitations and influ- 
ence of outside parties from securing or attempting to secure promo- 
tions without merit.” 

The law of this State requires the commissioners to provide in 
their rules “for promotions in office on the basis of ascertained merit 
and seniority in service and examination, as may seem desirable.” It 
was thought best, in the beginning, not to undertake to establish 
a system of competitive examinations for all the classes to which 
the rules apply. The reorganization of the Boston police depart- 
ment, by the new board of police, afforded an admirable opportunity 
to test the system devised by the commissioners. One hundred and 


arta c : | two members of the force were examined for promotion, the greatest 
under examination were informed that the answers to these questions | 


weight being given to actual work as members of the department, 
and to written reports of immediate official superiors as to conduct 
and efficiency, as required by the law. 

Where an original appointment is to be made, only the three 
most eligible are entitled to certification; but, in cases of promotion, 
it is proper that greater latitude should be allowed to the appointing 
power. To enable them to make use of their intimate and peculiar 
knowledge as to the habits and temperament of the candidates, all 
those who show that they possess the requisite educational qualifica- 


tions and familiarity with the laws, and the rules and regulations 
It was difficult, | 


under which they act, are certified as elegible. The testimony of 
the board of police that, “in the matter of promotions, the system 


: t , | adopted by the Civil Service Commission brings to the top of the list 
composition, and arithmetic; and, as it appeared that the appointing | 


those who, by their conduct, efficiency, and educational qualifications, 
have the highest claims to advancement,” shows the practical charac- 
ter of the examinations. 

In all the other departments coming within the rules, non-competi- 


|tive examinations are held in cases where the persons promoted 


from one class to another have not already passed an examination 
which entitles them to be placed on an eligible list for the higher 
In the Boston fire department, limited competitive exami- 


department) in two cases where there were a number of applicants. 
In both these cases, the men admitted to the competition were such as 
the fire commissioners considered qualified (by expetience and con- 
duct as members of the department) for promotion; and the exami- 
nation was for the purpose of testing their relative educational 
qualifications. The results were eminently satisfactory. 


THE REGULAR POLICE SERVICE, 


Referring to the operation of the law in the cities, generally, 
throughout the Commonwealth, the commissioners point out certain 
provisions in the city charters which interfere with a proper applica- 
tion of the civil service system, and say: In cities where a consider- 


with the discipline and efficiency of the department. The civil ser- 


| vice rules, by allowing reappointments to be made without the exami- 


nation and certification required in the case of new appointments, 
have done something to promote continuity of service by removing 
the temptation to make changes for personal or political reasons. 
In the opinion of the commissioners, it would be for the benefit 
of the service to provide, by a general law, that regular police officers 
in the several cities of the Commonwealth, except Boston, should 


resignation, or removal by the mayor for such cause as he may 
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and for a return of the papers in each case, the three certifications; The commissioners recommend that the power of appointing 
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special policemen, now generally exercised throughout the State, be 
limited and defined by statute. It seems hardly practicable, they say, 
to apply the civil service rules to all the appointments made under 
the present system; and it is difficult to draw the line as to the char- 
acter and extent of the public service performed by a‘special officer 
which might properly bring him under the rules. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY PREFERENCE, 


The discussion which took place in last year’s session of the 
legislature, on the question of amending the Civil Service Law, so 
that those who served in the late war and received an honorable 
discharge could be appointed to positions in the civil service without 
any examination as to their qualifications, makes it proper to state 
here, somewhat in detail, the practical effect of the preference | 
required to be given by existing legislation, and the probable effect 
of the legislation proposed. 

By section 14 of the present law, the commissioners are required 
to provide in their rules for giving preference in appointments 
to office and promotions in office (other qualifications being equal) to 
applicants who served in the army or navy of the United States 
in time of war, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom. 
This is substantially in accordance with the provisions of the New 
York law on that point; namely, that such persons shall be preferred 
for appointment to positions in the civil service of the State, and 
of the cities affected by the Civil Service Act, over other persons 
of equal standing, as ascertained under the act, and the act amenda- 
tory thereof; and that “the persons thus preferred shall not be 
disqualified from holding any position in said service on account of 
age nor by reason of any political disability, provided such disability 
does not render them incompetent to perform the duties of the 
position applied for.” The preference under the United States laws 
is confined to those disabled in the service. 

The preference which the law of this State requires to be given 
by the rules is fully covered in the following provisions : — 


First. That persons who have served in the army or navy of the United 
States in time of war, and been honorably discharged therefrom, shall be 
preferred for appointment in the civil service over other persons of equal qualifi- 
cations, as ascertained under the rules; and persons thus preferred shall not 
be disqualified from holding a position in the civil service on account of any phys- 
ical disability, provided such disability does not render him incompetent to 
perform the duties. [Rule xix., cl. 6.] 

Second. That the limits as to the age of applicants for police and prison 
service of the Commonwealth and the several cities except Boston “shall not 
apply ...to persons who have served in the army or navy of the United States 
in time of war and received an honorable discharge therefrom,” [Rule ix., cl. 1.] 


There is no limitation as to the age of applicants for the 
clerical service, so that those who served in the late war are not 
disqualified by age from seeking any position in the public service, 
except in the police and fire departments of Boston. In those 
departments, the limits of age, as fixed by the local regulations, 
operated to exclude those who served in the late war; and the 
limitations as fixed by the civil service rules — namely, not less than 
twenty-two nor over thirty — were adopted upon the earnest request 
of the heads of those departments, and solely with a view to securing 
the most efficient service.* 

Third. In cases of promotion in the police and fire departments 
of Boston, the veterans of the late war get the full benefit of the pref- 
erence given by the rules. 

Fourth. Where a number of persons are certified as eligible to 
appointment, the appointing power is required to take those marked 
as having served in the late war, other qualifications being equal, in 
preference to those who did not serve. 


Fifth. That, in selection of persons for the labor service in the city of Boston, 
preference shall be given, other qualifications being equal, to those who served in 
times of war. [Rule xxx.,, cl. 2.} 


Under the special regulations relating to the labor service, the reg- 
ister is open at all times to veterans of the late war; while it is open 
to others only when the demand exceeds the supply. 


RESULT OF THE PREFERENCE TO VETERANS. 





That the veterans of the late war get the full benefit of the pref- 
erence given by the rules, and that, in those branches of the service | 
for which their experience best befits them, they have a decided 
advantage in the competition with others, is shown conclusively by | 
the following statement : — | 

The whole number of persons examined for positions in the first | 
division (i.e., clerical, police, prison, and fire service) entitled to pre- | 
ference for military or naval service is 191. The number of those who 
have passed the appropriate examinations for original appointments | 
and promotions and secured a position on the eligible list is 149, or. 
78 per cent. of the applicants. Of the other applicants, the percentage | 
of those who passed was only 73 per cent. Of the 458 who applied | 


*In New Bedford, Chelsea, Fall River, Cambridge, and Springfield, the local | 
rules provide that no person over forty years of age can be appointed; and no | 
exception is made on account of military or naval service. In Worcester, the | 
rules fix the limit of age at forty-five. 


for admission to the service,117 passed; that is, 74 per cent. as 
against 72 per cent. of other male applicants. The number of vet- 
erans appointed is 30, or 26 per cent. of those who passed as against 
15 per cent. of other males on the same eligible list. 

In that branch of the service in the first division for which those 
who have had experience in the army or navy are especially qualified,— 
namely, turnkeys, watchmen, and overseers,— the results of the several 
examinations have demonstrated the practical character of the tests 
applied. The whole number of persons examined for this service 
entitled to the army and navy preference is 64, of whom 55 passed, 
being 86 per cent. as against 88 per cent. of all others. The number 
appointed is 21, or 38 per cent. of those who passed as against 28 per 
cent. of all others. In the case of the district police there were, at the 
only examinations held, 32 applicants, of whom 18 were veterans. 
The whole number passed was 15, or 47 per cent. The number of 
veterans passed was 10, or 55 per cent. Five appointments were to 
be made; and, of the five who stood at the head of the list, three were 
veterans and were appointed. 

In the labor service of Boston, the result of the preference is very 
striking. Of the whole number (1,023) of persons registered up to the 
1st of December, 192 were veterans, or 26 per cent. Of the whole 
number (697) certified for employment, 165 were veterans, or 86 per 
cent. of the veterans certified as against 61 per cent. of all others. Of 
the whole number (440) employed, 107 were veterans, or 65 per cent. 
of those certified. 

There were 27 veterans on the list December 1 who had not been 
certified, because (as shown in the detailed statement contained in the 
appendix) they applied for special kinds of work for which there 
have been no calls admitting of their certification. The difference 
between the number certified (165) and the number employed (107) 
is accounted for in the returns of the heads of departments, showing 
that in many cases the men declined the work offered them or failed 
to keep their engagements to go to work. 

While the commissioners have jealously guarded the rights of the 
veterans, they have carefully abstained from trespassing upon the 
rights of others. The veterans have triumphed by being able to 
show that they possessed qualifications equal to or higher than 
their competitors. It has been a triumph on a fair field, with no 
favor except that of preference in case of equality. 


OF THE PROPOSITION TO GIVE FURTHER PREFERENCE TO VETERANS. 


The experience of the commissioners in enforcing the preference 
to be given to veterans has b2en such as to convince them that the 
proposition which came so near being adopted by the last legislature, 
instead of accomplishing the object aimed at, would have had just 
the contrary effect,— would have enabled the appointing power to 
ignore them in cases where, under the present rules, they must have 
been selected. 

The proposition that veterans who secure the minimum number 
of marks for eligibility shall be certified in preference to those who 
secure the highest marking is as much at variance with the principle 
upon which the system rests as the proposition that veterans may be 
appointed without examination. It is hardly consistent to provide 
for open competitive examinations, and then give to a certain class 
of persons taking part in that examination the right to certification 
for appointment without regard to their standing on the eligible list. 
Any deviation from the rule for the selection of the fittest is calcu- 
lated to impair the efficient administration of the service. 


NEW RULES. 
Certain additional rules (extending the operation of the examina- 


| tion system), which were approved by the Governor Dec. 2, 1885, will 


go into operation March 1, 1886. These were printed in the Decem- 
ber Recorp. 


CONCLUSION. 


The opinion of the Justices of the Supreme Court sustaining the 
validity of the rules is referred to at some length [the opinion is 
printed in full in the appendix], and the report concludes as follows : 
It has been the aim of the commissioners to introduce the new sys- 
tem as quietly as possible, avoiding any unnecessary or irritating 
assertion of authority or outward display of official zeal. During 
the short time that the rules have been in operation, a marked 
improvement has been made, not only in the method of selecting 
persons for the public service, but in the character and capacity of 
those selected. The reform commends itself generally to those in 


authority ; and, if the rule for the selection of the fittest is steadily 


adhered to, it may be said with confidence that it will secure a per- 
manent place in the administrative system of the State. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES M. BuGBEE, 
Cuar_es THEopore RussEtt, Jr., 
Cuarves W. Ciirrorp, 

Civil Service Commissioners. 








